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vith mankind in a mutual benefit association. 
losing self in co-operation, it is among men 
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deed be found an exaltation into social su- 
premacy, but that is foreign to its motive. 
It may accept power as an engine for good, 
while dreading it as a risk of personal ship- 
wreck. But its greatness consists in one’s 
love to be a servant of human welfare. Great- 
ness is to be measured by the conditions of 
others that one is large enough to take in. 

The mind of Christ is eminently the public 
mind. William Penn had it, and it animated 
his holy experiment. It marks the difference 
between the first statesman of his Philadel- 
phia and the latter day politicians. It makes 
civic responsibility a part of one’s religion. 
It quickens the conscience to “‘live uprightly 
equally in our political, social and individual 
capacities.’ It would make our church con- 
science and civic conscience one. Public 
spirit life and true church life are the unity 
of one spirit and the bond of one peace. In 
both are we members one of another. For 
both there subsists one ideal: ‘‘ Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.’’ 
All truly co-operative interests among men 
centre in Him. While no professing church 
has ever yet had enough of his spirit rightly 
to be trusted to be the State, yet the ideal 
of the New Jerusalem will be reached when 
the State has become the Church. 

May the truly Public Mind, the mind of 
Christ, more and more permeate the public 
counsels, till the leaven of his civic right- 
eousness shall leaven the whole system. Chris- 
tian men may hesitate to trust themselves to 
the present civic contagion as workers in the 
midst of it. But operating through some men 
that Spirit must be trusted within the lump 
of corruption, to clear up conditions for that 
day when it can be said, ‘‘The kingdom of 
this world is become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ.’’ 





—————— 


NEARLY everything that has been doctrin- 
ally outgrown in Christian theology has been 
something that men have read into the Bible, 
instead of in the Bible. They have twisted 
the words of Scripture to correspond with 
their own preconceptions or prejudices. And 
the Bible is no more to blame for this than the 
civil law is to blame for certain misinterpre- 
tations that have gone for generations uncor- 
rected. It is not in the recognition of modern 
light shining on the Bible, but of ancient light 
shining out of the Bible, that true Bible criti- 
cism, or rather Bible-appreciation, consists. — 
Forward. 






















The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting. 


(Continued from page 171.) 


In this year Joseph and Rebecca Battey, 


members of Stroudsburg Monthly Meeting, 
who had felt drawn to aid the natives, and 
were willing to reside at Tunesassa, offered 
their services to the Committee, and in the 
Tenth Month, 1836, they and Robert Scotten 
and Israel W. Morris, who were appointed to 
introduce them, arrived at Tunesassa. They 
were cordially received by the Indians; and 
thus after an interval of five years, a family 
of Friends, one of whom, Rebecca Battey, was 
desirous of instructing the Indian women, was 
again located on the farm adjoining the Res- 
ervation. Robert Scotten remained with them 
for several months. Israel W. Morris returned 
home after an absence of a few weeks. 
the Sixth Month of this year another great 
flood had occurred in the Allegheny, in which 
the waters rose to nearly the same height 
as during the previous autumn, and great de- 
struction to the crops of the Indians had fol- 
lowed. 
prominent men, this and other important sub- 
jects were thus alluded to in an address signed 
by the four Friends. 


In 


In an interview with some of their 


“Brothers, It has been so for two years, 
that freshets, high waters in your river, have 


overflowed your low ground and destroyed 
much of your labor. 
off the timber on some of your high ground 


We advise you to clear 


adjoining to the flats, and as is the custom 
with us to have both high grounds and low 
grounds to cultivate; but Brothers, if you take 
this our advice, it will be also to clear but 
two or three acres at a time, or not more 
than you can finish and clear off completely, 
so that what you do may be well done, and a 
little well done is better than much land with 
the trees cut down and then left lying and 
cumbering the ground. 

‘*Now, Brothers, look back to time that is 
past, and see if the language of your friends 
the Quakers has not been the language of 
true men unto you, and whenever you have 
accepted it, you have found it so—they have 
always told you to leave off cutting down 
and selling your fine trees, and cultivate your 
good land; and in time to come we think you 
will be sorry, that in this you did not hear 
them. 

‘* And, Brothers, they have advised you too, 
not to encourage the white people to come 
and live on your land; but we find them much 
increased among you, they are encouraged to 
do so in your selling to them your timber and 
hiring to them your houses. In former coun- 
cils it has been advised, and we are concerned 
to repeat the advice, that men and their wives 
live together and be faithful to each other, 
educating and being good examples to their 
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children, for this is acceptable to the Great 
Spirit, and unless we are faithful in our lives, 
we cannot expect his blessing to rest upon us.”’ 

The loss which the Indians had sustained by 
this freshet again appealed to the sympathy 
of Friends, and seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars was shortly afterwards appropriated by 
the Committee for the purchase of corn, &c., 
for their relief. 

In a communication from the chiefs of the 
Allegheny reservation dated Third Mo. 24th, 
1837, addressed to the Committee they say: 
“Robert Scotten, now residing here, has 
brought and faithfully divided amongst us, 
provision for us and our children, which has 
been a great help to us, for which we are 
very thankful, believing the Great Spirit has 
sent our brothers to help us. We, the chiefs, 
all thought that we would send word to you 
on the subject of white people residing on 
Indian land. When Joseph Elkinton left here 
there were but a few on, but the whites kept 
coming on, and we the chiefs made contracts 
with the white people to live on our land; we 
have let out five mill privileges on the Allegheny 
River. We know that Robert Scotten was op- 
posed to us doing so; we know it was wrong, 
that it will make difficulty before long, but 
we cannot keep our people from making con- 
tracts with the whites, but you may know 
that we will not sell our land and move to the 
West. We the chiefs want our brothers, the 


Quakers, to send a teacher to teach our chil- 
dren, when we get the school house built near 
Cold Spring. We will send word when we are 
ready. No more at present, but a wish you 
would write to us.’’ (Signed by Black Snake, 


James Robinson, Tunis Halftown, William Pat- 
terson. ) 

This communication was followed a few 
months later by another from the chiefs, 
stating that ‘‘a strong effort had been made 
to induce them to part with their lands, and 
money had been placed in the hands of the 
U. S. Agent to bribe Indians to sign their 
names in favor of selling their land, and that 
Black Snake, one of the chiefs making this 
communication had been offered one thousand 
dollars for his name, which he refused,’’ also 
that the Agent had selected nine chiefs to send 
as delegates to the West to see the land where 
they intend the Indians should move to, and 
desired the advice of the Committee upon the 
subject. 

The important subject thus referred to, was 
one which for several years from this time, 
caused the deepest anxiety to these Indians and 
their friends. A proposed emigration to Green 
Bay had engaged their attention for the previ- 
ous ten years, and unsettled the minds of many 
in different tribes. There had been during that 
period a general movement proposed which 
had for its object the removal of all the In- 
dians in New York State to the neighborhood 
of Green Bay, Wisconsin, and which was pro- 
moted by three different but concurring in- 
fluences: viz, that of the desire of the Stock- 
bridge Indians to escape from the evils at- 
tending their present location; secondly, the 
efforts of Eleazar Williams and others to estab- 
lish a community of Indian nations in that dis- 
tant and sparsely settled country; and thirdly, 
the determinatidn of the Ogden Land Company 
to find another home there for the Senecas, in 
order that this company might possess them- 


selves of their valuable Reservations, which 
according to the laws of the United States 
they only had the right to buy, when the In- 
dians were willing to sell them. 

As regards the Stockbridge Indians, their 
desires were realized so far as a change of 
home was concerned, by a general removal to 
this distant region, as also was the case with 
some of the Brothertown Indians living near 
them. In the Twelfth Month, 1826, the neigh- 
borhood in which they lived in New York 
State was visited by Thomas Shillitoe, who 
records in his journal, “‘This settlement of 
the Stockbridge Indians we understood, had 
been of late years greatly reduced, nearly 
one thousand one hundred of them having emi- 
grated to the west of this settlement, near 
Green Bay, in order that they might get out 
of the way of those temptations they found 
themselves exposed to by the increase of the 
white people amongst them; choosing rather 
to endure the deprivations they would have 
to meet with in a newly settled country, for 
the sake of that quietness and simplicity, 
which, from the conversation we had with 
some, who are now on the wing to take their 
departure, they consider to be most consistent 
with a truly religious life. They told us they 
had been to see the spot they were about to 
emigrate to,and appeared to rejoice at the 
prospect of the quiet they should enjoy with 
those gone before them. From the accounts 
given us, I could not doubt that the conduct 
of the white people towards this artless, and, 
unless first provoked to acts of violence, un- 
offending race of mankind had been injuri- 
ous, by using every artifice to entice them to 
drink, until they became drunk, and then taking 
the advantage of them by getting possession 
of their lands. I marvel not at the expression 
of Red Jacket, the great chief of the Buffalo 
Indians, which, I have been well informed, was 
to this effect: ‘‘ Whether the Great Spirit sent 
the white people amongst us or not, I cannot 
tell; but this I can tell—since they came 
amongst us they have taught us many bad 
practices which we never before were ac- 
quainted with.’’ A sorrowful tale for a poor 
uneducated Indian to tell of any professing 
the Christian name! ”’ 

Through the influence of Eleazar Williams 
a body of several hundred Oneida Indians were 
induced to go to the neighborhood of Green 
Bay, but his plan of establishing a general 
place of refuge for different Indian tribes, 
though earnestly promoted by the Ogden Land 
Company, met with such opposition from the 
Menomenee Indians already there, and their 
friends, that it was finally abandoned, and 
after certain agreements had been reached in 
the years 1831 and 1832, the different tribes 
then in Wisconsin settled down upon the tracts 
which had been assigned to them, in a state 
of comparative tranquility. Albert E. Ellis, 
in an article in the collections of the Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, from which the account 
of these transactions has been condensed, re- 
marks, however, ‘‘There was one interest, 
that of the land company, that was not ap- 
peased. As matters now stood, there was 
virtually no suitable home for such of the 
Western tribes in New York as occupied the 
reservations to which this company held the 
pre-emption right of purchase, and no pros- 
pect of their selling and removing West. 


With the vast amount at stake, the 
sums of money locked up in these prog 
rights, it was not to be expected that th 
company would rest, or cease their exertions 
to purchase out and remove these Indiag 
A thousand plans were proposed and rej 

till at length an attempt was made to indug 
them to remove to the Indian Territory, south. 
west of the Missouri.’’ 

The beginnings of this attempt to remoy 
them from this location were now to be met 
and acted on by the Indians and their friends, 

Upon considering the impurtant informatio 
contained in the letters from the chiefs befor 
referred to, it appeared proper that some 
members of the Committee should visit the 
Indians at this juncture, and ascertain the 
facts of the case more thoroughly and their 
feelings on the subject, in order that the 
Committee might more intelligently advise an 
assist them. Enoch Lewis and Joseph Elkin. 
ton, having expressed a willingness to per 
form this service, were furnished with a letter 
to the chiefs by a meeting held Tenth Month 
27th, 1837, and a few days afterwards started 
on their journey. * 

These Friends had interviews with a num- 
ber of the influential Indians, including Wm, 
Patterson, one of the company which a ma 
named Schermerhorn had taken to the Indian 
Territory in the interest of the Ogden Land 
Company, to view the land which it was pro 
posed to give to the New York Indians as their 
future home; and they also met with the chiefs 
in council. They ascertained that their Agent 
had used active efforts to induce them to 
comply with what he said was the wish of 
the Government, that they should sell their 
reservation and remove to the West; that the 
Indians had sent a communication to the 
President drawn up by Maris B. Pierce, stating 
that they did not wish to remove; they were 
satisfied with their present homes, where they 
can live comfortably, and that ‘‘ We have 
meeting houses, council houses, saw mills, 
grist mills and cattle barns, wagons, &c. We 
are attached to our homes and desire to re 
main on it. We are surrounded with white 
people with whom we are acquainted and at 
peace. We wish toadhere to the old treaty.” 

This communication had been signed by the 
chiefs of the Six Nations, with the exception 
of the Tuscaroras, who refused to sign. The 
Friends were also informed that attempts had 
been made to bribe all the influential chiefs, 
but they had failed, and that Schermerhom 
had employed some of the Indians to obtain 
the consent of the women and intemperate 
young men to remove to tha West. In their 
interview with the chiefs in council the Friends 
expressed their sympathy with them in the 
difficulties with which they were surrounded; 
and also their sentiments in regard to the 
propositions which had been made to them, 
and told them that if they should come to any 
conclusion among themselves, in regard t0 
these important matters, and should desire 
the advice of the Committee in regard to its 
execution they believed it would be givel 
them. 

Upon their return to Philadelphia these 
Friends laid their condition before the Com 
mittee in a detailed report, in which they re 
mark, ‘‘It is affecting to behold or conten 
plate these feeble descendants of the power 
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fal tribes who were once the undisputed lords 
of the soil, imploring permission to repose in 

on their present scanty pittance of the 
extensive possessions which have been wrested 
from them, partly by violence, and partly by 
greluctant consent and for a very inadequate 
remuneration. 

“In closing this report we shall take the 
liberty to observe, that from what we have seen 
and heard during this visit, we are decidedly 
of the sentiment that the preservation of these 
people from total extinction depends upon their 
retaining possession of the land they now 
have. The offers which were said to be made 
to them in the West, however flattering in 
appearance, present to our mindsa very dreary 
prospect. They are probably less fitted for a 
removal to the wilds of the West, than they 
were when Friends commenced their labors 
among them. They have acquired too many 
of the wants, and too few of the habits of civ- 
ilized life to be removed, without the most 
disastrous consequences, to an uncultivated 
wilderness. 

“It appears to us that our duty is a plain 
one. That we ought to exert such influence 
as we possess to induce them to hold fast 
their present possessions, to improve them- 
selves and their land as rapidly as possible, 
and to become not only a civilized but a 
Christian community. If they should be in- 
duced to accede to the flattering offers which 
areso industriously presented to their view, 
it appears to us that a few more fleeting 
years will join their name and memory with 
those which are no longer known except on 
the historian’s page.”’ 

Upon considering this report of Enoch Lewis 
and Joseph Elkinton the Committee addressed 
the Indians in a written communication dated 
First Month 18th, 1838, in which they re- 
vived the advice given them twenty years 
previously, in regard to parting with their 
reservations, and removing to a new location, 
and also the importance of dividing their 
lands so as to hold them in severalty, as an 
important aid in retaining them; they also 
referred to some of the causes of anxiety felt 
on their account, viz: the leasing of their 
land to white people, the neglect of properly 
cultivating it by some of their people and 
the use of intoxicating drinks, and again re- 
commended to them the instruction of their 
children, and proper attention to the roads 
leading through their reservation, reminding 
them that the white people settled along the 
river both above and below them ‘‘ must some- 
times pass through your land as well as along 
the river. They will therefore wish to have 
roads fit to travel on; if they find your roads 
neglected they will be anxious to get you 
off, and to have your places supplied by more 
industrious people.’’ 

(To be continued.) 





THE humble meek, merciful, just, pious and 
devout souls are everywhere of one religion, 
and when death has taken off the mask they 
will know one another, though the diverse 
liveries they wear here make them strangers. 
—Penn’s Maxims. 

Not only teach the children, but govern 
them, and in order to govern them, govern 
yourselves. —James Hamilton. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Closed Meeting-House, 


My attention was lately called to a ‘‘ closed 
Meeting-house ’’ in New Hampshire, where, 
fifty years ago, was a little Friends’ meeting. 
It was an old fashioned Friends’ meeting- 
house, standing on a hill-side, overlooking a 
beautiful village of three churches, three 
stores, an academy and hotel with a population 
of perhaps four hundred. At one end of the 
house and a little in the rear was a long shed 
for horses in stormy weather. For furniture 
within were rows of long seats with raised 
rails for backs, with a ‘* high seat’ and ‘‘ fac- 
ing seat’’ infront. There was an aisle through 
the middle, on one side of which sat the men 
and on the other the women. The stove in 
the centre was a pot-ash iron kettle, inverted 
and set on a circular brick wall high enough 
for a hearth, to protect the floor, and a sheet- 
iron door to receive the wood. All was plain 
wood, without cushion or carpet or paint. 
There were about a dozen families belonging 
to the meeting, scattered among the hills, 
from one to ten or twelve miles apart. 

Our home was eight miles from the meeting, 
over a road, up and down hill all the way. 
Twice in the week, summer and winter, the 
team was harnessed at nine o’clock, and we 
rode that eight miles to the meeting-house, 
to meet other teams coming in from other di- 
rections, and sit down with from twelve to 
twenty, an hour or more, on those bare, un- 
cushioned seats. There were two ministers, 
a man and a woman, who, with the elders, oc- 
cupied the ‘‘ high seat ’’ as heads of the meet- 
ing. Oneor other of the ministers frequently 
spoke or offered prayer, and a few words 
were spoken by others, but there was always 
a long period of silence and hush of such 
stillness that the least sound could have been 
heard before a word was spoken, and some- 
times the entire meeting was held in silence. 
I never heard singing in that house and the 
sermons were not long, but always in the life 
and no sermons ever heard since, however 
eloquent or learned, have impressed me like 
some | heard in those meetings, which have 
influenced all my life, and are as vivid in 
memory still as when I heard them in my 
youth. That meeting-house seemed a Bethel 
to me, and I grew to look forward to meeting- 
day with as much interest and longing as 
the hungry boy louks for his noon-day meal. 
Those ministers and elders and older mem- 
bers one by one died, and most of the younger 
members moved away. 

I am not familiar with the history of all 
who remained in the East, but among those 
who moved West, seven became recorded min- 
isters of the Gospel and with others were in- 
strumental in building up large meetings in 
four States. One with his wife were many 
years principals in a Friends’ academy, and 
others taught in public schools. One with 
her companion were superintendents in Gov- 
ernment Schools among the Indians during 
three Presidential terms. Three were Yearly 
Meeting clerks. The nucleus around which 
have gathered members of eleven Yearly and 
two Continental meetings, and incorporated 
as ‘‘College Park Association of Friends,’’ 
which has just held its thirty-first semi-annual 
meeting, in which were present twelve min- 
isters, representing seven religious denomi- 


nations and two universities, came out of that 
meeting. 

Coming down to the next generation, I re- 
call influential ministers in two Yearly Meet- 
ings. The principal of the Friends’ School at 
Providence, the president of Whittier College, 
the president of the board of trustees of Pa- 
cific College, and the wife of one of the pro- 
fessors in Penn College, are children of parents 
who grew up in that meeting. Une with her 
husband are principals of a large Government 
school in the Sandwich Islands, exerting an 
influence upon a generation of children, that 
will be felt in the islands in all the future. 
One is a bank president and member of the 
State Legislature. One is teller in another 
bank, and others have official positions in 
San Francisco and the State Capital. Others 
have been Presidents of the W. C. T. U., and 
influential workers in the Y.M.C.A., and other 
associations of reform in seven Western States, 

Children of the next generation are now 
being educated in Whittier College, Stanford 
University, Pacific College, Penn College, West- 
town and other schools, who will perpetuate 
the principles and teachings which have come 
down to them through those who grew up and 
worshipped in that meeting. 

A tree may grow old and die, but the life 
of that tree entered into its fruit, which takes 
root in other soil, and other trees grow from 
it. The life of the first kernel of corn lives 
in the blade upon which is now ripening the 
**full corn in the ear,’’ to be again planted 
and each kernel to bring forth its hundred- 
fold, wherever corn is grown. 

The old meeting-house still stands on the 
hill-side, overlooking the beautiful village, 
where it has stood a hundred years, but it is 
**closed.’’ Many who toiled on rock farms 
and worshipped in it lie in the graveyard 
across the road, enclosed with a half buried, 
moss covered stone wall, and overgrown with 
grass, but the influence of their lives, entered 
into other lives, and has gone out into the 
world, permeating many lands and the islands 
of the sea; and the world is richer and better, 
and ever will be for the lives, example and 
influence of those who three generations ago, 
met together and worshipped often in silence 
in the now closed meeting: house. 

How many modern “ Friends’ Churches,’’ 
with their pastors, organs, church choirs and 
music, will leave a better record? 

JAMES BEAN. 

CoLLEGE PARK, San Jose, Cal., Eleventh Month, 1904. 





AN ASPIRATION BY THOMAS A KEMPIS.— 
Behold, the care of food and raiment, which 
it is difficult to separate from vain decoration, 
and the indulgence of the sensual appetite, is 
grievous and burdensome to a fervent spirit! 
Grant me grace, therefore, to use all things 
pertaining to the body with moderation; and 
not anxiously to desire the possession of them, 
nor bitterly lament the want. To cast all 
away, the law of nature does not permit; for 
nature must be sustained; but to desire su- 
perfluity and that which ministers to delight 
more than to use, thy holy law forbids, lest the 
flesh should grow insolent, and rebel against 
the Spirit. In all these difficult and dangerous 
paths let thy wisdom and power direct me, 
that I may not deviate to the right hand nor 
to the left! 
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TEMPERANCE. 


The matter under this heading is furnished 
ip Ta8 FRIEND on behalf of the ““Temperance 
jgociation of Friends of Philadelphia,’’ by 
Benjamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut St., Phila. 



























hts that great hearts once broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air; 
The dust we trample heedlessly 
Throbbed once in saints and heroes rare, 
Who perished, opening for the race 
New pathways to the commonplace. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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ith it “Prophetic souls see visions that are so 

l. impossible to be realized in their time as to 

i doc- § seem ridiculous to the crowd. This waiting 

ehold § is the sweat-box that tries the temper of us 

ld the all.” 

nt of 

All If the reader does not remember distinctly 

n the F ie article in this column last month begin- 

artily sing, ‘‘ To them that Jove God, all things for 

sp work together,’’ we desire that he or she 
it his Fill review the same carefully and prayerfully, 
> CO H and teach the sentiment thereof to others. 

0 this The times are ripe for successful co-operation 

cation § in ways that need involve no compromise of 

man § principle. 

to his 

vorthy “The future success of the Prohibition party 

oribed depends on such a reorganization of its forces 

whes ag shall make the voting precinct, instead of 

Lamb, the national headquarters, the unit of strength. 

on the In other words, we must build our house from 

73 om the foundation upward, (American plan) in- 

stead of from the roof downward, as do the 
dwill F Vongolians.’’—Silas C. Swall 

t digo. j Mongolians. ilas C. Swallow. 

all: 

yal “There is absolutely no conflict in the de- 

g the | mands of the Prohibition party and the Anti- 
vorldly § Saloon League.’’—John G. Wooley. 
st joy; 
ve and § A beautiful example of the co-operative spirit 
ity and § appeared in the recent Anti-Saloon League 

convention in Columbus, Ohio. There Meth- 

ENN. ddists, Catholics, “‘A. P. A’s.,’’ Quakers, 

Unitarians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Democrats, 
END.” J Republicans, party Prohibitionists, Mugwumps, 
| night § and Populists lived together for a week with- 
ple lay § out the slightest symptom of a fight. 

e after It was a religious gathering without the 
id bur § slightest pretext of agreement on theology. 
On one It was a political gathering without any 
_ The Bf sign of agreement on politics. 
ty, Op They did not agree even on the liquor ques- 
ubt and tion in all its phases. 

Yet all were in absolute agreement on the 
j, Sof Bf proposition “THE SALOON MUST Go.”’ And 

a tree & instead of firing political and theological brick- 
ther # & batsat each other, they sat and planned for 
asleep BH aweek on schemes to make it go. These 
ed but & schemes involved agitation, local-option cam- 
é sam § jigns, law-suits, work in the legislature, and 
ufficed  w-operation with the Prohibition party. 
ay, the The door is wide open for a new era for the 
hough Prohibition party, and the indications are that 

balmy the party is proving itself large enough to 

_ fg asp the idea. 

a Wil- There are enough enemies of the saloon in 
| away: @ America to drive the liquor shop into the sea. 
-visi0®; @ We need a spirit of mutual confidence and 

Operation even more than we need addi- 
H. (9 4onal Prohibitionists.—New Voice. 
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The spirit of co-operation was also mani- 
fested in a beautiful manner at the recent 
convention of the W. C. T. U. held in Phila- 
delphia. On the evening of Twelfth Month 


2nd harmonious addresses were given by Anna ' 
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cently entered into with the Five Civilized 
Tribes looking toward the allotment of lands 
in severalty, one of the conditions upon which 
the Indians consented to the extinguishment 
of their tribal governments and to the admis- 


H. Shaw (an ordained minister) on behalf of | sion of the white man to equal privileges of 


the Union, by Edwin C. Dinwiddie, of the Anti- | 
Saloon League, and by Silas C. Swallow, re- | 


cently the presidential nominee of the Prohi- 
bition party. 





MOVEMENT FOR LOCAL Option.—It is time 
that every church in Pennsylvania were awake 
to the fact that there is an agency at work in 
the State that has unlimited possibilities in 
bringing about temperance reform. 

It is larger than any church because it is 
the union of all churches against the saloon. 
It is greater than any political party, because 
it is utilizing the righteous elements of all 
political parties in the endeavor to secure bet- 
ter legislation. Legislation that will enable 
the people of every community to determine 
the question of the sale of liquors. Without 
this, temperance efforts must of necessity be 
limited. With it, we will at once have the 
basis of increased and effective warfare upon 
the saloon. 

For the next three months, let our friends 
talk about local option. Let the ministers [do 
their duty] about it. Let Ministerial Associ- 
ations and church boards pass resolutions fa- 
voring it. Let public meetings be held advo- 
cating it. Write to the local press about it. 
See your Senators and Representatives about 
it. Later, respond favorably to the appeals 
for petitions concerning it. Finally, let us 
pray about it, and all get in line to secure it 
next winter at the Legislature. Will we do 
it?— Keystone Citizen. 

Under local option in Ohio, five counties, 
twelve county seats, three cities, 473 villages 
and more than 1,000 townships are dry. 





“*Something must be done to check the 
work of the Anti-Saloon League, or every sa- 
loon in America will be closed inside of five 
years.’’—Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Gazette. 





The Prohibition vote as polled at the recent 
Presidential election is given by the New Voice 
as 257,405. This is the largest vote ever 
polled by the party, except in 1892, when it 
was 263,480. The vote in 1900 was 209,552. 
Twenty-four States appear to show a decided 
gain over the previous election, but most of 
the Southern States show a marked falling off. 
Six States had no electoral ticket on the ballot. 





Among the various resolutions adopted at the 
recent convention of the Anti-Saloon League 
are the following, which we especially com- 
mend to the notice of all readers of THE 
FRIEND: If later any of you should feel dis- 
posed to address your representatives in Con- 
gress on these subjects, or should be asked by 
the League to do so, we hope you will respond 
promptly and to the point. 


Prohibition in Indian Territory.—‘* For sev- 
enty-two years the United States Government 


has prohibited the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in Indian Territory; and in the agreements re- 





citizenship was expressly stipulated as follows: 
“The United States agrees to maintain strict 
laws . . . against the introduction, sale, bar- 
ter, or giving away of liquors and intoxicants 


of any kind or quality.’ 


**The statehood bill, commonly known as 
the Hamilton bill, now pending before the 
Senate of the United States after passing the 
House of Representatives, makes no provision 
for the fulfilment of this sacred pledge. 

**The National Convention of the American 
Anti-Saloon League, assembled at Columbus, 
Ohio, this 18th day of November, 1904, re- 
spectfully invites the attention of the Senate 
of the United States to the said omission, and 
most earnestly urges the Congress to fulfil our 
solemn treaty obligation to these tribes by 
provision for the Prohibition of the liquor traf- 
fic in the enabling act for the admission of 
the new State.’’ 


The Army Canteen. — ‘‘ Certain officers of 
the army have reported that ‘saloons and low 
dives’ have sprung up about military posts 
since the abolition of beer and other intoxi- 
cants from the canteen, conveying the impres- 
sion to the general public that ‘saloons and 
low dives’ did not exist in the vicinity of army 
posts during the selling of intoxicants in the 
canteen, while it is of common knowledge that 
‘saloons and low dives’ did exist in the vicin- 
ity of many military posts before the abolition 
of this feature of the canteen, and that their 
presence in the neighborhood of army posts is 
not the result of the abolition of this feature; 
and since such officers in their reports deplore 
the elimination of the soldiers’ club by the 
passage of the law prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, we call attention to the 
fact that the law does not prohibit clubs or 
other associations of soldiers designed to pro- 
mote their happiness and contentment. 

**We deplore the lack of co-operation of 
army officers in the establishment of post can- 
teens where the men may congregate and 
where common necessaries may be purchased, 
and where entertaining recreations may be 
enjoyed by the men, free from the debauching 
influences of drink and gambling, and for which 
post exchanges with proper accessories for 
recreation Congress has already appropriated 
a million and a half dollars, for which it de- 
serves and, we believe, has the sincere grati- 
tude of all who are interested in the moral 
and physical welfare of the men in the army.”’ 


Interstate Commerce.—*‘ We earnestly favor 
the passage by Congress of the so-called Hep- 
burn-Dolliver bill in such form as shall effec- 
tively secure to the States the power to con- 
trol the liquor traffic within their own boun- 
daries in their own way, unhampered from 
without under the guise of interstate com- 
merce. 

‘*We earnestly and respectfully call upon 
Congress to pass this just and necessary meas- 
ure during the present Congress and urge our 
constituent bodies, the churches and temper- 
ance organizations over all the country, to use 
all their influence and powers to that end.’’ 
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$5,000 DAMAGES FROM BREWERY. — Mrs. 
William D. Reneer has obtained a verdict for 
$5,000 damages against a brewing firm. Her 
husband shot and killed C. T. Oathout and 
James Burchett, Sixth Month 3rd, 1900, and 
is now serving a life term in the penitentiary. 
The shooting was the result of trouble while 
the men were drinking a keg of beer near the 
brewery. 

Mrs. Reneer alleged that the beer came 
from the brewery and that it led to the trag- 
edy which resulted in her husband being sent 
to the penitentiary; that she was therefore 
deprived of his support and was entitled to 
damages.—New Voice. 


THE WOMAN’S ARMY AND NAVY LEAGUE is 
an organization of about 800 women, mostly 
wives, widows or daughters of officers of the 
regular army and navy. 

The public press has been giving consider- 
able space to the efforts of this body to re- 
establish the army canteen. Such action is 
not surprising when we consider the large 
financial gain made possible to army officers 
by the sale of liquors in the army or navy posts. 

The competition amongst brewers would at 
least be a powerful incentive to bribery in the 
getting of contracts for liquors. There is 
reason to believe that such methods would be 
employed. 


John Ruskin said the liquor system was ‘‘ one 
of the most criminal methods of assassination 
for money ever adopted . . . by any age or 
nation.’’ 

In this connection, Issue readers will re- 
member that Dr. B. H. Warren, pure-food 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, has made a 
startling discovery regarding the cheap grades 
of whiskey sold all over the State. He says: 

**T have discovered by analysis that most 
of the cheap whiskey sold in Pennsylvania is 
manufactured from wood alcohol and red or 
India pepper, the latter element giving the 
deadly dose the desired ‘snap.’ I was as- 
tounded when the chemists informed me of the 
findings in a number of cases, and immediately 
had over one thousand samples taken up all 
over the State. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
samples so far examined have shown the pres- 
ence of wood alcohol in poisonous quantities, 
along with the pepper. Some samples con- 
tained arsenic, turpentine and traces of prus- 
sic acid.”’ 

Dr. Warren reports that he has instituted 
proceedings in over a hundred cases where 
this wood alcohol whiskey has been sold. From 
present indications, he thinks he has over a 
thousand instances on hand, and that before 
the investigation is completed he may discover 
above five thousand. He reports that eighty- 
five per cent. of all whiskey in Pennsylvania 
is doctored with wood alcohol. ‘‘No won- 
der,’’ he says, “‘that our asylums are full.’’ 
—American Issue. 

CoNTENT not yourselves with a birth in the 
Society, but seek to secure a birthright in the 
Truth, without which the first will not avail 
you in the sight of God.—J. Phipps. 

To hear, te understand, and to bring forth 
fruit, are the grand evidences of a genuine 
believer.—A. Clark. 


THE FRIEND 
Bird Migration. 


BY R. P. SHARPLES. 


The season when the migratory birds begin 
their long journey to their Winter homes is 
now upon us, and every night a countless host 
of this vast army passes over West Chester. 
There are probably about two hundred and fifty 
species of birds in Chester county, and they 
do not all leave us at once; neither do all of 
them go to the same place in the southland. 
Some, 'ike our friendly little robin and the 
useful blackbird, go but a few miles to Dela- 
ware or Virginia, while there are others which 
wing their way clear to Patagonia. 

No reasonable reason can be assigned as a 
cause for the migration of birds. It is not 
scarcity of food, for insects and seeds were 
never more plentiful than now. It is not in- 
clement weather, for the robins of Canada will 
go no further south than Pennsylvania, while 
our Pennsylvania robins may go to Virginia. 
Another strange fact in connection with this 
is that the Southern territory is depleted of 
its native robins before the Northern ones take 
their place for the Winter sojourn. 

Practically all that we do know in this line 
is that there is an ever surging tide of birds 
up and down the country, each following its 
own particular path of migration as closely as 
if it were fenced in along the ground. How 
do they find their way over the thousands of 
miles which some of them travel? Those mi- 
grating in the day time are undoubtedly aided 
by the sight, for they never fly above the 
cloud, but keep close to the ground on cloudy 
days. With the many species migrating at 
night it is a different matter, however, and it 
seems as if they were aided by some sense 
above human ken—the sense which brings a 
horse or cat back straight to its home, though 
it has never seen the road before. In migrat- 
ing birds will make a single flight of seven 
hundred to a thousand miles across the Gulf 
of Mexico or the Caribbean Sea, when it would 
lengthen their journey but little to skirt 
around the shore through Texas. Some spe- 
cies pass in their migration from one West In- 
dian Island to another, where conditions make 
it impossible for them to be guided by sight, 
but they never swerve from the correct line. 

Our jovial little bobolink, or, as he is also 
known, the reed bird and rice bird, goes away 
north of us to raise the little family. In the 
Spring time he comes with a joyous melody of 
song, and clothed in his black and white suit 
of sharp contrasting colors. Then off to the 
Canadian meadows he goes. Now he is with 
us again, this time in suit of inconspicuous 
brown, and any afternoon can be found in com- 
pany with small flocks of his kind along the 
Brandywine feeding on the ripened grass 
seeds. In a few days he will go to the South 
Carolina rice fields to spend a short season on 
feasting. Then the bobolink hordes will gather 
together some evening, rise high in the air, and 
make a single flight of five hundred miles across 
the ocean on their way to their Winter home, 
in the waving pampas of Brazil. 

Every boy knows by sight our nighthawk, 
twisting in erratic flight over the town of 
evenings, and stuffing himself with mosquitoes 
and other noxieus flying insects. This same 
nighthawk has already started on his long race 
horse journey to Patagonia, impelled by some 
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unknown force that drives him on and ever 
onward for eight thousand miles before jy 
restless desire is appeased. His near 

the chimney bird, is a curiosity. Tho 

of chimney birds skim over West Chester 
night, but nobody sees them alight. If om 
gets on to the ground it 1s doomed. Its Wing 
are so long and clumsy that it can Not get 
them into play again, and it perishes miserably, 
Its only resting place is the upright side of, 
chimney, or the interior cavity of a holley 
tree. About this time of year these bing 
gather in great flocks of thousands, and x 
night approaches they can be seen SWooping 
into some favorite chimney in such numbey 
that the observer wonders if it is not packed 
full from top to bottom. Some evening, possi. 
bly within a week or two, the chimney birds may 
be observed mounting higher and higher int 
the air as darkness steals over the country, 
Then in the morning not one will be found, 
All have started for their Southern home. 
the morning the innumerable throng is on the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, where it spends 
a few days. Then again it disappears, an 
for five months no man knows where it make 
a Winter home. A generation ago it was the 
universal belief that the chimney bird hiber. 
nated in mud at the bottom of ponds during th 
Winter months, but such a statement would 
now be received with ridicule. 

Still more mysterious are the movements of 
the little gray bank swallow. In summer time 
it is everywhere, even to the Arctic circle. h 
September this innumerable horde gather 
about the Cheseapeake Bay, and every fence 
and tree and telegraph wire is alive with them, 
and then they, too, pass out of the range of 
human knowledge, and no one knows the route 
or the destination of this strange journey. h 
April they appear in Northern South America, 
moving north, but where they came from ha 
not been discovered. 

These long journeys do not appear to tir 
the birds. When crossing great stretches of 
water they will sometimes fly for hundreds of 
miles inland before alighting. They go @ 
and on, impelled by some unknown force, @ 
a journey the object of which man has maée 
no progress toward solving. 

One of the curiosities of migration has te 
cently been noted by the United States Agricul 
tural Bureau. Our gunners are well acquaintel 
with the American golden plover. In the fint 
week of June it arrives at its breeding grouml 
in the bleak wind-swept ‘‘Barren Grounds,” 
above the Arctic Circle, far beyond the tree 
line. Some even venture a thousand mile 
further north. By August they have rearel 
their young and are down in Labrador feasting 
on the crowberries. Soon they become as fat 
as butter balls, and are ready for the great 
flight. They have reared their young unde 
the midnight sun, and now seek the Southem 
Hemisphere. After gaining the coast of Nom 
Scotia, they strike straight out to sea, all 
take a direct course for the eastermost of the 
West India Islands, eighteen hundred miles 
away. The only land along the route is the 
Bermudas, eight hundred miles distant. B 
fair weather the birds fly past the Bermudas 
without stopping. When they sight the first 
land of the Antilles the flocks do not pau® 
but keep on to the larger islands, and some 
times even to the mainland of South Amerits 
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{few short stops may be made in the main 
t, for the plover swims lightly and easily. 
though fat when they leave Labrador the birds 
t lean and hungry in the Antilles. 
the first half of their journey is over. 
pany days it occupies is not known, though it 
js kept up night and day. 
geeks’ rest the flocks again disappear, and 
ye next seen in the prairie regions of Brazil, 
Argentina and south to Patagonia. 
remain from September to March free from 
the responsibilities of the northern summer 
The native birds of Argentina 
gre at the time engrossed in family cares, but 
yo wayfarer from the North rests in the South. 
After a six months’ vacation the plovers 
dart back for the Arctic Circle, but not by the 
Their full northward route is a 
But what a journey! 
Right thousand miles of latitude separate the 
extremes of their elliptical course, and three 
thousand miles of longitude constitutes the 
shorter diameter, and all for the sake of spend- 
ing ten weeks on an Arctic coast.— West Ches- 
ter Local News. 


They were both in good health at that time, and 
enjoyed the company of about sixty relatives and 
Among these were their five surviving 
children—Anna Edgerton DeWees, Robert and 
Sarah Edgerton, Ella Edgerton Parker and Charles 
David Edgerton was born in 1817, and 
was past eighty-seven years of age. 
Anne Conrow, lived to be eighty-four, while three 
of his sisters, Rachel E. Patterson, Abigail Vail 
and Mary Kennard, have life records almost as 
long as that of their mother. 

Esther Edgerton, whose maiden name was Elly- 
She is the eldest of nine 
children, all of whom are living at this time, ex- 
The average age of this family is over 
seventy-eight years. 

One month after this happy event, death severed 
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“Just at the landing they missed one another; 
God parted them—the father and the mother.” 


DEBORAH P. Lowry. 
PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Month 9th, 1904. 


problem still unsolved. 
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Notes in General. 


Temple College, Philadelphia, has conferred the 
degree of doctor of divinity on Charles Wagner. 
oe ~ : Will the champion of the simple life care for it? 

Items Concerning the Society. —Boston Transcript. 
Thomas H. Whitson has been liberated by Bir- 
ningham Monthly Meeting, Pa., for religious ser- 
vice in the meetings of Philadelphia Quarterly 





Prince Fushimi, who is visiting in this country, 
announces that there is a likelihood that Japan 
will, in the next few years, adopt our Roman al- 
phabet. At present Japanese is written in Chinese 
characters,—generally a different one for every 
idea,—or else in a species of syllabary of their 
own, a briefer and cursive script which the Chinese 








The alumni of Friends’ Select School of Phila- 
delphia met on Sixth-day evening, the 9th instant, 
and were ably addressed by Prof. Wm. Birdsall on 
“The Responsibility of Culture.” 





“We have no doubt,” says the Christian Advo- 
cate, “that many professed Christians decline to 
give to objects to which they should give, and 
there aresome who pass through life accumulating 
immense sums, always pleading poverty, and when 
they die leave a vast fortune, often to be fought 
over; or, in case it makes no controversy, to ener- 
vate their descendants for a generation or two.” 


Eliza H. Varney, with a companion, left Wood- 
land, N. C., last week to attend the funeral of 
Eunice Gidley at Apponegansett, Mass. (the mother 
of Job §. Gidley, of North Dartmouth), whose de- 
cease, a° three and a half months past her one hun- 
dredth year, has already been published. 
reaching New York City, the prospect appeared 
that they would not be able to reach Dartmouth 
at the appointed time of the funeral. 











In answer to the report that Bishop McCabe ad- 
vises all Methodists who do not believe in the di- 
vinity of Christ to join the Unitarians, the Chris- 
tian Register says: ‘‘ But certainly Unitarians have 
no use for a man who denies thedivinity of Christ. 
Rev. H. M. Simmons, one of our most radical preach- 
ers, has shown that this is the foundation stone of 
our faith. Denial of the deity of Jesus would be 
a different matter.” 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC AND THE CALENDAR.—In 
another column will be found the annual notice of 
publication and price of the Friends’ Card Calen- 
dar and the Moral Almanac. 

Owing to the steadily increasing demand for the 
Calendar, and the fact that last year the edition 
was insufficient to supply all who desired them, a 
quantity considerably larger than ever before pub- 
If the same concern which 
Was 80 manifest last year of sharing with others 
the good things contained in both the Calendar 
ud the Almanac is participated in this year, it is 
quite unlikely that much of a surplus will be left 
oo the hands of the Tract Association. 

to give than to receive.” 

And if every Friend’s home has a silent testimony 
hanging on its walls, and a living testimony in the 
hearts, presenting a vocal testimony in the mouths 
fits inmates, to uphold the Scriptural designation 
ifthe days and the months, and thus, effectively 
bat without giving offense, condemn a perpetua- 
lion of idol-worship, would not our light shine a 
litle brighter and we be a little more as a city 





lished has been printed. 
“Tt is not his,” says the Presbyterian of the min- 
ister, “‘to heap up earthly riches, but heavenly. 
To him is given a joy of service and a reward of 
effort that are peculiar and blessed There is a 
sense of satisfaction in spiritual ministry that the 
world can neither give nor takeaway. He who is 
true and loving and in sympathy with his Master's 
call and kingdom finds that his sacrifices, hardship 
and work are not in vain but are accompanied by 
corresponding grace, solace and recompense.” 





The record of crimes of violence in South Caro- 
lina has been published by a Charleston paper and 
It covers 32 out of 41 counties, 
and the ten months of this year. 
corded 160 homicides, or five to a county, or about 
one homicide every other day. No white man was 
convicted of murder and sentenced to death, but 
eight were convicted of manslaughter and 16 ac- 
quitted. Two negroes were convicted of murder 
and sentenced to be hanged; several others con- 
victed of murder were recommended to mercy, and 
20 convicted of manslaughter. 
arrests were made. 


it is impressive. 





ih THe Frienp of Eighth Month 20th, 1904, oc- 
tirred the obituary notice of David Edgerton, who 
teceased the first of Sixth Month, 1904. 
It may be interesting to many readers of THE 
D, especially to those who knew this aged 
tuple, that on the first of Fifth Month, 1904, he 
ud his wife, Esther Edgerton, passed the sixtieth 


: In many cases no 
iniversary of their marriage. 


In the district of Wan-hien, the province of Sz- 
chuen, China, there was a terrible drought. No 
rain fell for thirty-one days, at just the time when 
rice was to be transplanted. Famine stared the 
people in the face. They prayed, they fasted from 
meat, fowls, eggs; they made vows, but still no 
rain. At last they decided that the anger of the 
gods was for some sin, and concluded that it was 
for the sin of growing opium. Thereupon they all 
agreed to grow no more opium. They gathered 
and burnt before the idols all their poppy-seed 
They signed their words each with his own blood 
Then the rain came, says The Independent. 





EXAGGERATION.—A German statistician who has 
employed his leisure time in jotting down from 
day to day the casualties in the Russo-Japanese 
war, according to Russian and Japanese accounts, 
has recently added them up and finds that there 
have been 5,778,800 soldiers killed or wounded on 
the Japanese side, while the Russians have lost 
4,397,700. As in this estimate the number of cas- 
ualties on either side far exceeds the whole num- 
ber of all the soldiers on both sides, the discrepancy 
between the accounts and the facts is obvious. 
The reports which reach America also would seem 
to justify these footings, the extravagance of which 
show the untrustworthiness of the daily estimates 
which come to us. 





THE NEED OF A RETURN TO SIMPLICITY.—Rabbi 
Kruskopf, a celebrated rabbi of Philadelphia, speak- 
ing of the simple life, says: 

“To live healthily and happily nothing is re- 
quired but a frugal diet, simple clothing, a sanitary 
home, healthy labor alternated with recuperative 
rest, a healthy mind, a clear conscience. We, how- 
ever, have exchanged frugality for luxury, sim- 
plicity for complexity, ease for exhaustion, and 
we wonder that we are not happy. We have aband- 
oned reason and have become the slaves of the ap- 
petites. Aside from amusements that are artificial, 
enervating, and immoral, that blight life instead 
of making it bloom in splendor, there are very few 
left. “Abuse has so befouled the world that it is 
becoming difficult to touch anything but what is 
unclean. 

“Even our homes have become invaded by excess. 
The more of expensive furniture and costly clothes 
and fragile bric-a-brac are crowded into them the 
more of comfort and contentedness are crowded 
out. Notwithstanding all the extravagances lav- 
ished upon them they are fast becoming merely 
halfway houses, where one comes to rest awhile, 
where one shows off furniture and clothes and plate 
and cut glass, and then hurries off to the club, to 
the place of amusement, to the summer seaside, 
and to the winter resort. .. . A veritable magic 
power is attributed to money. It is the common 
belief that if one have but gold, and even though 
he have no heart, no mind, no soul, no character, 
and no conscience, he has what is infinitely better 
—he has what can buy and keep happiness; he has 
what can replace the simple things of life with the 
dazzling and costly, with the courted and envied. 
This belief it is that has nursed that fell brood of 
discontent, unrest, overwork, envy, greed, avarice, 
hypocrisy, fraud, extravagance, dissipation, di- 
vorce, suicide, that has made it necessary for an 
apostle to rise in our day to teach and preach anew 
the gospel of the simple life.” 





cetataiitactipiaiace 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The President’s message was sent to 
Congress on the 6th instant. Among its statements are 
the following: “ The goal to set before us as a nation, 
the goal which should be set before al] mankind, is the 
attainment of the peace of justice, of the peace which 
comes when each nation is not merely safeguarded in 
its own rights, but scrupulously recognizes and performs 
its duty toward others. Generally peace tells for right- 
eousness; but if there is conflict between the two, then 
our fealty is due first to the cause of righteoueness. 
Unrighteous wars are common and unrighteous peace is 
rare; but both should be shunned.” 
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The Moral Almanac for 1905 is now for tale a 


“We are in every way endeavoring to help on, with 
cordial good will, every movement which will tend to 
bring us into more friendly relations with the rest of 
mankind. In pursuance of this policy I shall shortly lay 
before the Senate treaties of arbitration with all Powers 
which are willing to enter into these treaties with us. It 
is not possible at this period of the world’s development 
to agree to arbitrate all matters,but there are many 
matters of possible difference between us and other 
nations which can be thus arbitrated.” 

Bills have been introduced into the Senate and House 
of Representatives intended to lessen the representation 
in Congress of the Southern States which have passed 
laws disfranchising negro voters. The Senate bill was 
introduced by Senator Platt of New York, and would 
reduce the representation of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississipi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia from 98 mem- 
bers to 79, a loss of 19 Representatives and of 19 votes 
in the Electoral College. This bill it is said will provide 
for the reduction of representation in all States where 
the right of suffrage is abridged. There are a few 
Northern States where educational or property qualifica- 
tions on the right of suffrage would compel a reduction 
of representation under such a law, but only a few seats 
would be lost to the North. 

A recommendation in the President’s message that 
Congress should take steps to increase the Federal con- 
trol of railroads has awakened deep interest throughout 
the country, and it is understood will meet with general 
opposition from those interested in railroad management, 
who fear the effects of delegating important powers in 
reference to this subject to a Commission appointed as a 
political body. 

A study of the proportion of sexes in the United States 
has been published by the Bureau of the Census, from 
which it appears that Europe has an excess of females: 
every other continent, so far as known, has an excess 
of males. The divisions of Continental United States 
with the smallest proportion of males are the District of 
Columbia, 47.4 per cent.; Massachusetts, 48.7 per cent., 
and Rhode Island, 49.1 per cent.; those with the largest 
are Wyoming, 62.9 per cent., and Montana, 61.6 per cent. 
As a rale sparsely settled regions have an excess of 
males, and densely settled regions an excess of females. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washington em- 
ploys 2,000 specialists who are engaged in making re- 
searches into sciences connected with developing the 
products of the soil. Congress appropriates directly or 
indirectly $6,000,000 annually to carry on this work. 

There are now 59 forest reserves created by Presi- 
dential proclamations, embracing 62,763,494 acres. This 
is an increase over last year of 408,529 acres. 

The official reports upon the Indians for the past fiscal 
year show that the Indian population has varied but 
slightly from previous years, the number being about 
the same reported last year—270,000. Of this number, 
about 180,000 occupy 156 reservations in the various 
States and Territories, containing about 55,127,000 acres, 
outside of the State of New York and the Indian Territory. 
The five civilized tribes, composed of the Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creeks and Seminole, in the Indian 
Territory, number about 84,500, including freedmen, their 
reservations aggregating 19,475,614 acres. The New 
York Indians occupy eight small reservations in dif- 
ferent parts of the State of New York, having an 
area of about 88,000 acres. They number about 5200, 
and receive small annuities in money and goods under 
treaty stipulations. 

It is stated that in 1860 the negro population of the 
United States was 4,441,830; in 1900 it was 8,833,994, 
nearly doubling in forty years; including Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, it is now 9,204,531. Of these people nine- 
tenths live in the Southern t tates, their centre of popula- 
tion being in DeKalb County, Alabama; in 1790 it was in 
Dinwiddie County, Virginia. Half of this great number 
are under nineteen years of age. 

FoREIGN.— A dispatch from St. Petersburg of the 7th, 
says : “ The Council of the Empire and the Council of Min- 
isters, by the Emperor's direction, are considering the 
memorial presented by the Council of Zemstvoists, which 
was recently held here. 

“It can be stated authoritatively that the Emperor has 
shown intense interest in the questions raised, and that 
while it is impossible that the idea of a direct legislative 
body can be entertained, he has, nevertheless, signified 
to Minister of the Interior Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky his 
approval of a number of the principles laid down in the 
memorial, and is now awaiting the recommendations of 
the two councils. 

“Tn the meantime the revolutionary organizations have 
promulgated their idea of a constitution, which has been 
circulated by tens of thousands throughout Russia. It 
is composed of forty-two articles, and is modeled partly 


upon the American and partly upon the British sys” 
tems.” 

The Japanese have practically destroyed the remainder 
of the Russian fleet of war vessels in the harbor of Port 
Arthur, consisting of five battleships and two cruisers. 
The bombardment of Port Arthur has been continued. 

An outbreak of Socialists in St. Petersburg took place 
on the 11th inst., resulting in a riot which was quelled 
by the police and mounted guards, during which fifty per- 
sons were more or less injured and hundreds of men and 
women were arrested and lodged in prison. A despatch 
says : The greatest distress is expressed by conservative 
liberals over the day’s events, all declaring that just 
when the fate of the Zemstvo programme was in the bal- 
ance such a fruitless outbreak will be sure to prejudice 
every observer and put the strongest weapon in the hand 
of the bureaucratic reactionaries. 

An official statement from St. Petersburg in reference 
to the action of Russian war vessels in the North Sea, in 
the Tenth Month, admits that one at least of their ves- 
sels was struck and injured by their own guns. 

The population of the Russian Empire is said to surpass 
Japan nearly threefold. According to the census of 1897, 
the empire had 129,562,718, says the Boston Transcript. 
Within the last half century the increase in population 
has been very great. In 1815 it was estimated at 45,- 
000,000. At the present time it is nearly 150,000,000. 

A despatch from Washington says that the representa- 
tive of the Japanese Government in that city has informed 
Secretary Hay that Japan accepts the invitation to the 
proposed conference at The Hague, and said: “‘ The Jap- 
anese Government does not find in the fact that they are 
engaged in war any sufficient reason why they should not, 
under the present circumstances, take part in the pro- 
posed conference, provided that the conference to be as- 
sembled does not take or assume to take any action rela- 
tive to or affecting in any way the present conflict. Subject 
to these reservations the imperial Government gladly ac- 
cepts the invitation and will be at all times prepared to 
exchange views with the Government of the United States 
as to matters to be considered by the new conference.” 

A despatch of the 8th from London says: Eight hun- 
dred Russians, most of whom allege that they fled from 
their homee in order to escape military service in Man- 
churia, left London to-day for Liverpool on their way to 
America. These refugees are arriving at the rate of 150 
daily, and are proving to be a eerious tax on their com- 
patriots in the East End. 

By the aid of philanthropic capitalists in Russia it is 
stated that Moscow has a great lodging-house, where 16,- 
000 people can be accommodated at 24 cents per night, 
and given in addition a glass of tea and a piece of bread. 

A despatch from Berlin says: The first trackless trolley 
street railway has begun operation in Berlin, and is ap- 
parently a success. The vehicles resemble electric omni- 
buses, but derive their power from an overhead trolley. 
They have a speed of ten miles an hour. They are equipped 
with a special type of wheels, to prevent stoppages by 
snow. 

Two German investigators, Doctors Popp and Heinrich 
Baker, are reported to have been examining the process 
of tanning leather with the view of ascertaining the kinds 
of bacteria which are involved in this process. These 
they have isolated, and by experiments have discovered 
the kinds which are particularly useful, and by cultiva- 
ting and multiplying them have obtained valuable results. 

An Italian scientist is reported to have shown that run- 
ning water when infected is purified, without artificial 
agency, largely by the effect of sunlight which destroys 
bacteria in water to the depth of three feet, in addition 
to which a great amount of bacteria is carried to the bot 
tom by the precipitation of solid matter in the stream. 

It is stated that to-day fully 2,300,000 persons, more 
than half the population of London, are living in tene- 
ments of from one to fourrooms. Out of these 1,250,000, 
in round figures, live two or more per room, in some cases 
as many as twelve or more per room. There are two 
main causes for this, one being high rents, the other lack 
of easy communication with the industrial centre. There 
are hosts whose work demands that they should live near 


it, or whose opportunities of employment depend upon 
their central position. 


NOTICES. 
A YOUNG man Friend wishes a position to work out 
of school hours, or would work for board and lodging. 
Address “A,” THE FRIEND. 


Wanted.—A bright boy from sixteen to twenty years 
old to learn plumbing supply business. Good opportunity 
for a person suitably qualified for mercantile life. 

Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co., 
1136 Ridge Ave., Philada. 


Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, price 
4 cents, by mail 5 cents; per dozen 30 cents, by majj 
cents. With paper cover, single copy 5 cents, by mailg 
cents; per dozen 40 cents, by mail 49 cents. 

Card Calendar for 1905 5 cents each, by mail 10 centa; 
per dozen 60 cents, by mail 90 cents. 


Westtown Boarding School.—FPor con 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the g 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A, mw, aaj 
2.50 and 4.32P.M. Other trains are met when requesta) 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after hoe - M., tw 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph 
West Chester, Phone 114a. * 
; Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup't, 
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Diep, Fifth Month 5th, 1904, at her home Spring River, 
Kansas, Louisa DEWEES HawortH, in the forty-fft 
, year of her age, wife of Richard Haworth and 
| of Griffith and Ruthanna Dewees. She suffered & painfal 


illness with patience and fortitude, and we believe be 
end was peaceful. 


——,, in Philadelphia, Tenth Month 10th, 1904, Racum, 
P. Cooper, wife of Ellwood Cooper, aged sixty-song 
years and eleven months; a member of the Monthly Mest. 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia for the Western District, 
She bore an incurable disease with patience and 
tion, always meeting her family and friends with a 
and cheerful face. She said to her husband at one 
“I am not afraid to die.” At another being asked bys 
friend if she felt the everlasting arms of her Saviour m 
derneath supporting her, her reply was, “Ido.” We, whe 
are left to mourn her loss, have the consoling belief that 
her spirit has been gathered into everlasting rest ad 
peace. 


, on the eleventh of Eleventh Month, 1904, im thy 
seventy-fifth year of her age, ELIZABETH BOWLEs, wih 
of Ephraim Bowles, a member and elder of Spring Rive 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Cherokee Co., Kansas, Sy 
was the daughter of James and Edith Epperson, who st 
tled when the country was new near Indianapolis, Ist, 
where deceased was born. When only five years old be 
father was called away from home on business, wm 
stricken with cholera, died and was buried before ie 
family was apprized of his sickness; leaving four childem 
to their mother’s care. 

The following brief outline of her religious experiess 
is from her own lips. That she endeavored from a ail 
to live up to what she felt to be right, even in 
small things. One instance we have heard her relate 
She was making a new dress and thought she would may 
a certain feature of it in the fashion of other girls. Ba 
when it was done she did not feel easy with it, so ae 
pulled out the threads and made it as usual. 

She said she felt herself to be as much of a sinner 
nature, if not by actual tranagression, as any, and needa 
a Saviour and Redeemer. The change from a stated 
nature to a state of Grace was so imperceptible that & 
could not tell when she was converted, but felt the ad 
of acceptance in which she was concerned to live throug 
out the course of a long life. She said her experieam 
was 80 different from most that she did not speak of 8 
often, but told it once to a minister. His reply wast 
she had received the gospel right at first. 

She was married in 1851, and many trials and viel 
tudes attended her pathway. She was patient in ie 
lation, being of a meek and quiet spirit which is is ® 
sight of God of great price, useful in society as ond 
the hidden stones of the church militant, and was griewl 
at the scattered and shattered state of the chureb, al 
longed to see a brighter day dawn upon it. She wm 
threatened for years with dropsy which developed ist 
an alarming form the last few months. She seemed & 
have no preparation to make. Her only fear was tt 
she would not be patient enough to bear her suffer 
and to wait the Master’s time. The last few days 
sufferings was great. She bade all farewell, and ex 
all to be ready when called to die. “ Tell all the chilém 
how I love them,” (five of whom were not present)."! 
love everybody. I want us all to meet where partig 
will be no more.” She leaves eight children and a co® 
panion to mourn her loss. The scripture is tru 
applicable. ‘‘ Her children rise up and call her 
her husband also and he praiseth her.” 


—, in Tacoma, Ohio, Eleventh Month 26th, 194 
JoserH G. STEER, in the forty-seventh year of his 
He was a son of James and Mary G. Steer, the latter 
geased. Called in the silence of the midnight wateb, i 
testimony of the Spirit is that it was well with him 
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